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necessarily a frank and honest revelation of its author's true
feelings., not even when it is marked "strictly confidential." In
putting in such letters as evidence, the whole circumstances
ought to be detailed, and the reader reminded that the persuasive-
ness of the politician and the attempt by the statesman to
conciliate opposition have no more in common with the exposi-
tion of the scientific investigator than with the asseveration of
the most accomplished liar of all, who never calls a spade aught
but a spade. To accuse Stresemann of insincerity when he wrote
a letter whose contents were very different from those of a
contemporary public utterance is doubly wrong. The accusation
not only confuses the negotiation of a statesman with the sworn
testimony of a witness, and so misuses the term "sincerity"; it
attaches a totally fictitious value to a totally fictitious consistency.
Stresemann's whole personality, his whole thought, was the very
reverse of static. No other contemporary statesman had his
capacity for sincere evolution. Those of his critics who are
sufficiently obscurantist to object on principle to anyone evolving
in any sphere, and attach particular stigma to evolution in the
political sphere, may be neglected; those who admit the rectitude
of evolution, but think that they are entitled to dictate its course,
would be equally negligible, were it not for the fact that in their
criticism of Stresemann's policy they find it easy to pick out the
sins in it against formal logic. Stresemann was not a logical
thinker in the formal sense. His thought developed not merely
by a logical process that can be followed step by step; it also
developed in a way that, to all appearance, was arbitrary and
illogical, for he was not an intellectual machine, but an intensely
human organism, extraordinarily sensitive, and even susceptible.
The contest between his logical processes and his instinctive
reactions is often striking; his opportunism in action is often at
variance with his conviction; he employed not very often, though
too often for the purist, the legitimate political weapons of reserve
and dissimulation. But he was none the less fundamentally
honest, and the present accusations of dishonesty dishonour not
the accused but the accuser, who is entirely unable at any point
in a life of extraordinary difficulty even in its most trying hours to